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VIII.— A STUDY OF THE METRICAL STRUCTURE OF 
THE MIDDLE ENGLISH POEM THE PEARL. 1 

The difference in the treatment of final unstressed -e among 
the various ME. dialects has long since been noticed. In Nth., 
according to Morsbach (Mittelenglische Gframmatik §§ 6-9), it 
became silent (" ist stumm") about 1350; in Ml. it was in 
part sounded throughout the fourteenth century, though as 
Morsbach remarks, " in vielen fallen ist es schon verstummt ; " 
in WSth. and MSth. it was in general retained throughout the 
century ; while Kt. on the whole retains it intact quite up to 
the middle of the century. 

The usage of the various districts of Ml., however, has not 
yet been fully investigated. That of EMI. (in Chaucer) has 
probably been most fully worked out, through the labors of 
Ellis, Child, ten Brink, Kittredge, and others. Concerning 
The Pearl (NWM1.), however, Mr. Henry Bradley wrote in 
1890 (The Academy xxxvm 249): "The question of the 
final e in the poem needs investigation. It is quite obvious 
that in many cases the e (whether written or not) is not 
sounded as it would have been in Chaucerian verse." It 
is important to note, too, that as a specimen of NWM1. of 
the second half of the fourteenth century, The Pearl is in 
its metrical structure well-nigh unique, and because of this 
structure is of great value in determining the question of the 
pronunciation of -e at this time. Moreover, since its author 
was probably contemporary with Chaucer, it affords a con- 
venient means of comparing the WML with the London usage. 

The present paper is offered as a contribution to the his- 
tory of final unstressed -e in WM1. It was begun as an 
investigation of this subject alone ; but considerable data on 

1 For the suggestion which led me to write this paper, and for valuable 
assistance in its preparation, I am indebted to Professor O. F. Emerson, of 
Western Reserve University. 
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other points having accumulated, it was afterward decided to 
present in addition a brief treatment of some of these points. 1 
The arrangement of material in the paper follows that of the 
Metrical Chapter in Professor Kittredge's Observations on the 
Language of Chaucer's Troilus (Kt.). Eeferences (by section) 
are made to this book and to ten Brink's Chancers Sprache 
und Verskunst (tenB.). The text used is that of Morris 
(EETS. 1, 2d ed. 1869), except as more recent emendations 
have been adopted. The latter have been noted in their 
proper places. 

I. 1. Weak -e is elided before a vowel and usually before 
h; but in the definite article -e is sometimes preserved (see 
ii 2, cp. Kt. 125, tenB. 269). 

(a) Before a vowel : in vche ! araye, 5 ; My brestc in bale, 18 ; so swete a 
sange, 19. In the first 500 lines, 166 instances occur. 

(b) Before h. Elision of weak e takes place before he, hys, hym, hit, ho, 
Mr, her (plu.), and hem (with one exception, 1. 551, see r 2) ; before heme 
(inf., pr. ind. and sjc), Aa<s, 3 and hade (with one exception, 1. 1142, see I 
2), whether independent or auxiliary; before hente, heue, holde, hope, hurt; 
before here, het>en, hyder; before harm, holt, honour, how (" hue"), hyre. 

Examples are : Hys prese, hys prys, 419 ; her wylle ho wayneg, 131 ; To 
J>enke hir color, 22 ; & wolde her corouneg, 451 ; aboute hem bydej, 75 ; 
Ofte haf I way ted, 34; What wyrde hats hyder, 249; of that || place had 
t>re gates, 1034 ; of happe more hente, 1195 ; to God || wordej schulde heue, 
314 ; penne helde vch sware, 1029 ; oure hope is drest, 860 ; pas he were 
hurt, 1142 ; Sir, fele here porchases, 439 ; No gladder gome || he)>en into 
Grece, 231 ; Er date of daye || hider am we wonne, 517 ; ofte harmes hate, 
388 ; Bot by J>yse holtes, 921 ; What more honour (Gollancz's reading), 
475 ; pe topasye twynne how, 1012 ; What resonabele hyre, 523. 

l The general structure of the poem has already been described: see 
Trautmann, Angl. 1 119; Kaluza, ESt. xvr 178; Gollancz, Pearl p. xxnr f. 

8 In the use of signs I have in general followed Kittredge : -e (in itali- 
cized words -e) indicates a final e written but elided before a vowel or h. 
-e (or -e) indicates a final e pronounced before a vowel or h. Used over a 
vowel in the interior of a word the diaeresis indicates that the vowel is pro- 
nounced, -[e] indicates that the metre requires an e to be pronounced at 
the end of a word which is written without -e in the MS. -e indicates a 
final -e written but not sounded before a consonant (not h). -e- indicates 
syncopated e (and so of other vowels). 

3 1 have followed Morris in using the character s for (a) 2 (sonant spirant), 
(b) h (guttural and palatal spirant), and (c) y (consonant). 
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2. Hiatus of -e before a vowel is not found ; before h it 

occurs rarely. 

Ex. Jsese bot an oure || hem con streny, 551 ; to helle hete (where helle 
is gen.), 643; J>y hys[e] hyllej, 678; & wounde hade, 1142. 

II. Elision of weak -e in monosyllables (cp. Kt. 128). 

1. -e of the definite article is generally elided. The follow- 
ing instances occur : 

The adubbemente, 85 (cp. 109, 121); J>e empyre, 454; J>e apocalyppeg, 
787, 1020, (apokalypce) 983, (apocalyppce) 1008; J>e apostel, 836, 944, 984, 
985, 996, 1008, 1020, 1032, (appostel) 1053; J>e aldermen, 887; J>e vrj>e, 
893 ; >e olde gulte, 942; pe emerade, 1005. 

2. -e of the definite article remains unelided in the follow- 
ing instances : 

& ay J>e' ofter, >e alder J>ay were (here J>e< OB. instr.), 621 ; J>e' innossent, 
666, (irinosent) 684, 696, (innocent) 720; J* olde, 941 ; J>e ajt>e, 1011 ; J>e 
enleuen>e gent, 1014; J>e amatyst, 1016. 

3. ne regularly elides -e before a vowel. 

Ex. Nis, 100 ; nys, 951 ; ne is, 1071. Cp. nif he nere, CI. 21. 

Note. No instance of ne before h occurs. Before w in wyte, wyte, ne 
combines with the following word: Jsou ne woste in worlde, 293; I ne 
wyste in Ms worlde, 65. 

III. Pronunciation of final unstressed -e before consonants. 
1. The following considerations lead to the belief that 

before consonants the final unstressed -e of our text is gener- 
ally silent : 

(a) In the first 500 lines 208 words occur (not counting words which 
come at the end of the line or immediately before the caesura) in which 
the metre is best satisfied by not sounding the -e before a consonant (not h), 
as against 43 words in which -e must be pronounced. Of these 208 words 
11.54 per cent, are proparoxytone words (e. g. uryschande, 14 ; forlwne, 98 ; 
enclynande, 236), in which -e earliest lost syllabic value (cp. tenB. 191). 

Note. It is interesting to compare these figures with some recording 
Chaucer's usage. In the first 500 lines of The Book of the Duchesse (written 
in similar metre, iambic tetrameter), there are 47 words (not counting 
words which come at the end of the line or just before the caesural pause) 
in which the metre is satisfied by not sounding the -e, and 115 words in 
which -e must be pronounced. 
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(b) Variations of spelling in the same word, where -e is not pronounced 
even when written : blys, 729, blysse, 478 ; coroun, 255, coroune, 205 ; emerad, 
118, emerade, 1005; fayr, 46, fayre, 1178; gret, 250, grete, 237; toy, 395, 
ioye, 1197; (ami, 407, lombe, 1064; giten, 444, queue, 468. 1 

2. But final unstressed -e is to be pronounced in the follow- 
ing words (the arrangement is alphabetical) : 

(a) Words in which -e goes back to an OE. or ON. inflectional ending or 
to OF. -e. 

(a) Nouns : blys[_se], 286 (dat.) ; brymme, 232 (dat.) ; face, 809 (<OP. face) ; 
gemme, 118, 289 (< OF. gerame) ; glymme, 1088 (dat.) ; grace, 670 (dat., < OF. 
grace) ; grounde, 1173 (dat.) ; helde (here accepting Gollancz's emendation, 
which seems better than Morris's reading), 1193 (dat.) ; helU, 643 (gen. or 
dat.); herl[e], 17, 51; herte, 128, 176 s (ace., < OE. heortan) ; hmp'e, 1046 
(< OF. lampe) ; hie, 238 (< ON. dat. late) ; toje, 119 (< OE. lasu) ; mofe, 
142 (<OF. mote); mynde, 1130 (dat.); oure, 551 (< OF. fire); perre, 730 
(< OF. perree); sor%e, 352 (dat.); speche, 793, 1132 (dat.); s(ep[pe], 683 
(cp. stepe, CI. 905, and MDu. steppe) ; sunne, 83 (< OE. wfem. ) ; aute, 203 
(<OF. suite); tonge, 100 (ace, < OE. tungan) ; tong[e], 225 (nom.,<OE. 
tunge) ; vyne, 535 (< OF. vine) ; wolie, 844 (dat.) ; worlde, 476, 657, 761 (dat.) ; 
wounde, 1142 (ace. plu.) ; jere, 588 (dat., cp. MnE. to-day, to-m6rrow) ; ynde, 
1016 (<OF. inde). 

(£) Adjectives: alls, 292, 1091 (nom. plu.); brode, 650 (dat.); dere, 758 
(wnom.) ; fayre, 169, 177, 946 (wacc.) ; forme, 639 (wnom. plu.) ; /owe, 886 
(wnom. plu.) ; fyfpe, 1006 (wnom.) ; fyrre, 148 (wnom.) ; fyr$t[e], 486, 635, 
1000 (wdat.), 999 (wnom.) ; fyrte, 54 (dat. plu.) ; gret\e], 616 (wgen., cp. 
grete, 637 ; grete, plu., Gaw. 2490) ; hy%e, 395, 1051 (wnom. ), 401 (stnom. ) ; 
^2/slXI, 678 (wacc. plu.) ; ilk[e], 995 (wacc, cp. ilke, Gaw. 1385) ; kynde, 
276 (wnom.); 2onjr[e], 586 (dat.); much[e], 776 (dat., cp. muche, Piers 
Plowm. A vm 70) ; nw'e, 155 (nom. plu.), 882 (wacc.) ; newe, 894 (nom. 
plu.) ; one, 312 (wnom.) ; quyte, 1137 (wdat.) ; rych\e~], 68 (nom. plu., cp. 
ryche, 770), 1036 (dat. plu.); same, 1099 (wdat.); scheme, 965 (wnom.); 
self\e], 1046, 1076 (wnom.) ; stylle, 20 (stnom.) ; tenYe, 136 (wdat.) ; Wyde, 
833 (and possibly ]>rydde, 299; wnom.); )>ryd\_de], 1004 (wdat.); wlonk[e], 
122 (dat. plu.); wynrie, 154 (pred. nom. plu.), 647 (stnom.); your[e], 497 
(wdat.). 

Note 1. Line 690 is obviously imperfect. Bradley's proposed emenda- 
tion (The Academy Sept. 6, 1890, p. 201 f.) could be scanned, How koyn | 
tise onour j e || con aquyle, since the poet usually retains the French accent. 
If we accept Gollancz's emendation, How kyntly oure lord him con aquyle, 
the line will be taken out of the present discussion. 

1 None of the words cited occur at the end of the line; cp. Summary 14. 
* We might also read : myn herte a brunt, 174. 
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Note 2. Line 997 lacks the catchword Iohan. If we accept Gollancz's 
restoration, the line will scan, As Iohan | Hse stones || in writ | con nemme. 

(7) Verbs: aske, 316, 580 (inf.); ask\e], 564 (inf.); carp[e], 381, 949 
(inf.) ; coronde, 767 (pt. 3 sg.) ; dele, 606 (pr. 3 sg. sjc.) ; glente, 1001 (pt. 
3 sg.) ; herde, 873 (pt. 1 sg.) ; hyre, 507 (inf.) ; madd'e, 359 (inf.) ; nedde, 
1044 (pt. 3 sg.) ; c%te, 341 (pt. 2 sg.) ; sete, 1201 (inf.) ; take, 552 (inf.). 

(5) Adverbs : fasle, 54 ; seme, 190 ; )>erinne, 1061. 

(e) Prepositions: byfore, 885; bylwene, 140. 

(b) Words in which -e has been taken on in ME. 

Nouns: blysse, 397, 611 (nom., -e borrowed from dat. sg. by analogy); 
Quat-kyn[ne] byng, 771 (< OE. cynn ; -e borrowed from dat., cp. kinne, 
Piers Plowm. B v 639 ; kinne, Orm. 1051) ; worlde, 743 (ace., cp. 11. 476, 
657,761). 

Note. These instances of the pronunciation of -e occur in alliterative 
phrases in about 35 per cent, of the examples. Some of these were prob- 
ably stock phrases in alliterative poetry, e. g.,fayre face, 169, Aj/5[e] hyllej, 
678. Cp. tenB. 335 and Fuhrman, Die alliterierenden Sprachformeln in Morris' 
EE. Allit. Poems %nd im Sir Qawayne. 

IV. Elision of close -e (cp. Kt. 129). 

1. The poet seems to elide close -e in me, foe, we, he, ne 

(" neque ") before a vowel or h when the metre demands it. 

The following cases occur: me eschaped, 187 ; & don me in }>ys del, 250; 
& pygt me in perleg, 768 ; J>ou tellej me of Ierusalem, 919 ; & busyeg i>e 
aboute, 268 ; I hete J>e am heterly, 402 ; I have J>e aquylde, 967 ; 0)>er pro- 
feren pe ost, 1200; We haf standen her, 519; When he hit schal efte, 332; 
Hymself to onsware he is not dylle, 680 ; So closed he hys mouth, 803; Ne 
how fer of folde, 334; Ne Arystotel nawj>er, 751. 

Note 1. The case of J>e 1. 362 is not considered. Gollancz omits the 
word altogether. 

Note 2. No instance of elided -e in ye occurs. 

2. Close -e in the above words is not elided before a vowel 
or h in the following instances : 

pou trawes || me in | Ms dene, 295 ; I do | me ay || in hys mys | erecorde, 
366; & take me halte, 1158; pe o%te better, 341 ; I wolde \>e aske, 910; \>e on 
Ms syde, 975; So fare we alle, 467; Sir, ge haf, 257 ; je han ben bol>e, 373; 
Why stande %e idel, 515, (stonde) 533; Ne knawe je of, 516; )>er mojt ge 
hede, 1051. 

3. Instances of the elision of close -e before a vowel or h in 
other words are rare (cp. tenB. 269). 
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But cete of God, 952 ; I syje | hat cyty || of gret renoun, 986 ; pis noble 
cite of ryche enpresse, 1097 (cannot be full ecthlipsis) ; be he neuer so 
swyft, 571 ; In Iudee hit is, 922. 

4. Examples of hiatus are numerous. 

(a) Before vowels : as ble of ynde, 76 ; to /re of dede, 481; pe nwe | ciie' || « 
Ieru | salem, 792 ; to be oulfleme, 1177. 

(b) Before h: & seher adubbement, 96; oJ>er much be hys rewarde, 604 ; 
schal se hys face, 675 ; >ou may be innome, 703 ; con se hyt be to-done, 914 ; 
He gef | vus to be || hys horn | ly hyne, 1211. 

V. Elision or slurring of -o (cp. Kt. 130). 

1. Final -o of the preposition to is sometimes slurred before 
vowels, rarely before h. 

(a) Before vowels: I wan to a water, 107 ; Er moste | >ou ceu | er || to 
o>er | counsayl, 319; pe 61de | Ierii | salem || to vn | derstonde, 941 ; tyl K>u 
to a hil be veued, 976 ; & to euen with J>at worWy lyst, 1073. 

(b) Before h : & nw | [e] men || to hys vyne he brogte, 527 (if we accept 
Gollancz's scansion). 

2. Of the slurring of -o in other words no instances occur. 

3. Instances of hiatus with -o are : 

(a) In to. (a) Before vowels : Jo on of fc>, 557 ; to ask'e dome, 580 ; dots to 
enclyne, 630; )>er-to is bent, 664; to onswart, 680; to ysaye, 819. ($) Before 
h: iohaue,lZ2; to heuen lyjte, 500 ; werkmen to hys vyne, 507 ; to hys porpos, 
5(8; vnlo hym brayde, 712; 16 hys b6nerte\ 762; to hym warde g6n, 820; 
Grouelyng to his fete, 1120; >er-to hade had delyt, 1140. 

(b) In other words, (a) Before vowels: in wo ay wragte, 56; bot bio & 
blynde, 83 ; md iwysse, 151 ; Jsenne veres ho vp, 177 ; Jsenne ros ho vp, 437 ; 
For ho is quene, 456 ; Ryjt so is vch, 461 ; Lo ! euen, 740 ; To mo of his mys- 
tery s, 1194. (j8) Before h: Ho holder, 454 ; fro h&m reparde, 611; i>&tfro 
hym sede, 713 ; fro heuen, 873. 

Note. Of elision of -a no instances occur. 

VI. Slurring of -y (cp. Kt. 131). 

1. Final -y\s sometimes united by synclisis with the vowel 

of the following word. 

J>at w6rj>ylj/ 1| I w6t | & wene, 47 ; But Crystes mersj/ & Mary & Ion, 383 ; 
Now for synglerty o hyr dousour, 429 ; a ladj/ of lasse aray, 491 ; )>e merct 
of God, 576; so holy in hys prayere, 618; Pitoush/ of hys debonerte', 798; 
So cumly a pakke, 929 ; To loke | on he glory [| of J>ys grac| [i]ous gote, 

3 
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934 ; >er glory & blysse, 959 ; my frely I wolde be J>ere, 1155 ; So sodenlj/ 
of, 1178. 

2. Before h, -y is generally retained. 
leUy hygte, 305 ; by hys lettrure, 751. 

VII. 1. Weak -e in two successive syllables (cp. Kt. 132, 

tenB. 256). 

Ten Brink's rule holds in the inflection of (a) nouns, e. g. sehyldere^, 214, 
heueneg, 423 (cp. heuenease, 735, though heuen%, 441 would seem to show an 
occasional variation in pronunciation) ; and (b) verbs, e. g., powdered, 44 ; 
pynakled, 207; suffred, 554; prqferen, 1200. 

2. Weak -e- which is inserted between v and a strong sylla- 
ble and sometimes after th (tenB. 61, in) likewise suffers 
syncope. 

Ex. liures, 1108; neuer, 262; o\>ere%, 450. In euer and neuer the final 
vowel (<OE. ftfre, ME. efere, evere) never appears in the text, and in the 
majority of cases both words are monosyllabic (euer in 3 instances, euer — 
more probably e'er — in 19; neuer in 15 instances, neuer or ne'er in 27). 

VIII. Apocope of weak -e immediately after the syllable 
bearing the main stress. Ten Brink's rule (260, Kt. 135) 
holds in general. 

The only exception noted is byfore, 885, cp. byfore, 49. 

IX. Slurring of -e- in final syllables when the noun accent 
falls on the syllable immediately preceding (tenB. 259, Kt. 
136). 

1. -eg may or may not slur -e-, the number of instances where it does not 
slur (we are of course not considering words in which -eg comes just before 
the caesural pause) being slightly in the majority. E. g., strete%, 1025, 
nede%, 344, ?ej>es, 377, quyke%, 1179, blames, 275, e/feg, 32, 491, 567, agayn%, 
79; but/ryte's, 87, sydes, 6, wobe'5, 151, loke^, 1134, blome^, 27, effig, 130, 
graynes, 31. Ten Brink's rule (227) that -ej is syllabic after c, ss, s, sh, ch, 
g, and mute + liquid, holds good. The only apparent exceptions are ryseg, 
191, which may be changed to ros, cp. 11. 437, 506, 519, and wascheg, 655, in 
which -eg must be regarded as part of an anapaestic foot (pat wasch | ej 
away |[). In about two-thirds of the words in which -eg is syllabic, the 
syllable forms the first part of the last foot of the verse. 

2. -ed. In -erfe of the pret. sg. both e's generally lose their syllabic value, 
and even -ed generally slurs -e-, except after roots ending in t or d, as in 
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MnE. Exceptions are: iugged, 7; stalked, 152; loked, 167; formed, 747; 
ioyned, 1009 ; wakned, 1171 ; ojfe, 341 ; coronde, 767 ; herde, 873 ; </£en(e, 1001 ; 
nedde, 1044. -ed of the pp. likewise generally slurs -e-, with the same limi- 
tation. Exceptions are: merked, 142; vnlapped, 214; passed, 528; apassed, 
540; dampried, 641 ; enurried, 1027; dosed, 1085; praysed, 1112. 

3. -en. Regularly syncopated are am, 384, wern, 71, Aan, 373, 554, 776, 
(haueri) 859 ; likewise the greater number of past participles, and of pres. 
and pret. 3d plurals. One instance of the gerund, to lysten, 880, occurs. 
Even in other kinds of words there is a strong tendency to syncopate the e. 
The one exception is withouten, which syncopates in only 9 out of 27 cases 
(withoute, 644, 695). Syncope is more frequent when the following word 
begins with a vowel ; but it does not necessarily occur in the latter case. 

4. -er is slurred when the metre demands it, and this happens in the 
majority of cases. In most instances the following word begins with a con- 
sonant, euer slurs oftener than wetter (see vu 2). oi>er (= or) invariably 
counts as one syllable. Even o\>er (= other) usually slurs; the exceptions 
occur in 11. 206, 209, 219, 842. nowi>er (nawt>er) slurs in four instances out 
of seven. 

5. -el is also slurred where the metre demands it. The author's usage 
is about equally divided between slurred and unslurred -el. apostel slurs 
three times out of eight ; lyttel four times out of seven. In the majority of 
instances in which slurring occurs the next word begins with a consonant. 

6. -em. The only word noted is baptem, which apparently slurs in 1. 653 
(cp. 1. 627), though it may be read without the slur since it comes directly 
before the caesura. Cp. xiv 2 i. 

Note. The remarks in this section do not in general apply to syllables 
coming just before the caesura, where it cannot be determined whether 
syncope (slurring) takes place or not. We may suppose that at least it was 
not so marked as elsewhere in the verse. 

X. The treatment of interior unstressed -e- varies, as in 
Chaucer (Kt. 137); but the tendency is decidedly toward 
syncopation. 

E. g. denely, 51 ; iueter, 265, 289, 301, 730, (ioueler) 734, but iueler, 264, 
276, 288, 300, (iuelere) 252 ; kyndely, 369 ; lonely, 693, (louyly) 565; makele%, 
435 (though this may be a trochee), 733, 757, 780, 784; masMe% (which 
the poet interchanges with makeleg, cp. 732, 733, 756, 757, though they are 
distinct in 780), 745, 900, 923, (maskelles) 769, 781, but maskelles, 756, 768, 
780, (maskelles) 744, (mascellej) 732, depending upon the position of the 
word in the verse; moteleg, 899, 925, 961; navbeless, 877, (nowbelese) 889, 
(neuer J>e lese) 913, but nawpeles, 950 (cp. xi 2), (neuer )>e les) 901 ; rapely, 
363; semblaunt, 211, but sembelaunt, 1143; sengeley, 8; vr]?ely, 135;/unde- 
mentej, 993; couenaunt, 562, couenaunde, 563; remnaunt, 1160; generacyoun, 
827; holtavodes, 75; etc. On the other hand we find vmbegon, 210; adubbe- 
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meat, 84, 85, 96, 108, 109, 120, (adub[be]ment) 72, but dubbement, 121; vmbe- 
py%te, 204, 1052; mysse^eme, 322. but myselente, 257. 

XI. Of syncope of other vowels than e and of consonants 
(Kt. 138) several instances occur. 

1. -j/-: bodyly, 478, 1090; gentylesle, 1015; hardyly, 3, but hardyly, 695; 
factyfy, 774; woriyly, 47, (worthyly) 846, (worHy) 1133; ladysehyp, 578 (this 
can hardly be complete syncope) ; damysel, 489, but damyselle, 361 ; charyte, 
470 ; erytage, 443, but herylage, 417. 

2. -a- : parqdys, 248, 321, but paradyse, 137; apocalyppe%, 787, (apocalyppce) 
944, (apokalypce) 983, but apocalyppes, 996, 1020, (apokalypeg) 834, (appo- 
calyppece) 866 ; Jerusalem, 793, 805, 817, 829, 841, 919, 941, 950 (though the 
line may be scanned : & Ieru | salem || hygt bo|>e | nawj>eles), but Ierusalem, 
792, 804, 816, 828, 840 ; Scdamon, 689 ; lohan invariably counts as one sylla- 
ble (spelled Ikon, 984, Ion, 383 ; rimes with eon, 818) ; margarys, 199, 
(mariorys) 206, but margyrye, 1037; topasye (< MLat. topacius), 1012; ama- 
tyst, 1016 ; reiate%, 770. 

3. -o-: inngsent, 684, 696, (innocent) 720, but innoseente, 672, (innocent) 
625, (innossent) 666 (cp. innocens, 708) ; resgnabele, 523 (cp. vnrSsounable, 
590) ; boro%t, 628 (cp. bros[t], 286) ; egroun, 237, 255, coroune%, 451, but 
coroune, 205; corownrfc, 480, (coronde) 767, 1101, but corounde, 415; swp- 
plantore%, 440. 

4. -«A- : On oJ>er (= or), »ou>l>er see ix 4. wheber best satisfies the metre 
when read as one syllable (130, 581, 604, 826), though it may be regarded 
as part of an anapaestic foot. 

5. -»- : On euer, neuer see IX 4. With paraunter, 588, cp. auenture, 64. 
naule occurs in 1. 459, cp. nauel Pat. 278. 

6. Even -wh- may have been syncopated if pronounced as w (cp. wy, 533, 
564) in nawhere, 932 : this satisfies the metre better than the dissyllabic word. 

XII. Apocope of consonants (Kt. 139). 

Pew unmistakable instances of apocope occur : runnen, 26 (: sunne) ; run- 
nen, 874, is best scanned runnen ; founden, 1203, probably leaves off -en. But 
considering the inflected words in -en (pres. and pret. pi. and pp.), we find 
that -en loses its syllabic value before consonants in 66 per cent, of cases, 
showing that at the time of composition the consonant had begun to dis- 
appear in the spoken language, though it was still written. 

XIII. Synizesis (Kt. 142) occurs regularly. 

1. -ia- : glory &, 959 ; maryage, 414, (maryag) 778 ; redy &, 591 ; %peeyal r 
938. 

2. -ie- : feryed, 946 ; myryer, 850 ; myryeste, 199 ; oryent, 3. 
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3. -io-: body on, 62; contryssyoun, 669; generacyoun, 827; gloryous, 799; 
gromylyoun, 43; legyounes, 1121; precious, 4 et pas.; Pymalyon, 750; pyonys, 
44. But pytyof, 1206. 

4. -i/i-: Aofy to, 618. 

XIV. The extra syllable before the caesura (Kt. 144). 
Many instances of such an extra syllable undoubtedly occur. 
Whether we are to suppose that -e before the caesura was 
ever pronounced when the next word begins with a consonant, 
is a question. The following list contains all the instances 
which can possibly be cited as supporting the theory of an 
extra syllable (not including words coming before weak h) : 

1. -e. (a) Weak nouns : balke, 62 ; folde, 334 ; herte, 135 ; mone, 1057, 1072, 
1081; reue, 542; mnne, 982, 1076; tonge, 898; vide, 133. 

(b) Masc. and neut. nouns with -e or -u in OE. : bale, 18, 373 ; ende, 186 ; 
ryche, 722. 

(c) Fern, nouns in OE. -u: hde, 713; menske, 162; note, 155; saghe, 226; 
tale, 311. 

(d) Monosyllabic fern, nouns with long stem syllable: blysse, 658, 853, 
959 ; blyi>e, 354 ; heste, 633 ; hyre, 523, 534, 543, 583, 587 ; kyste, 271 ; myrH, 
92, (mirte) 1149; payne, 664; queue, 468; raui>e, 858; rode, 705; sor&e, 352; 
speche, 235, 471; slrete, 971; stunde, 20; <raw>>e, 495; ro/st/fe, 15; worlde, 65, 
293, 424, 537. 

(e) Masc. and neut. nouns that sometimes show an inorganic or dat. -e : 
banke, 196 ; boke, 837 ; breste, 222, 1103 ; broke, 141 ; burne, 397 ; clyffe, 159 ; 
doye, 517, 541 ; fole, 350 ; fryle, 29 ; #oMe, 165 ; gresse, 245 ; grounde, 434 ; 
atd(e, 942 ; harme, 681 ; fa/mde, 752 ; lombe, 413, 741, 830, 1127, 1129, (lambe) 
757 ; lorde, 304, 513, 526, 557, 632, 795 ; lyste, 173, 908 ; mole, 855 ; mynde, 
1154; rourde, 112; s«de, 34; songe, 882, 891; so>e, 292; twynne, 251; w/se, 
254 (< OF. vis) ; werke, 599 ; sere, 503, 505. 

(f) Romance nouns with inorganic -e: acorde, 509; auenture, 64; blame, 
715; coroune, 205; corte, 701; crysopase, 1013; date, 529 l ; dyslresse, 280; 
gemme, 266 ; glayue, 654 ; prace, 623, 625 ; gj/Ze, 671 ; Awee, 842 ; tot/e, 128, 
1197; mole ("city"), 948, 973; perle, 12, 24, 36, 48, 53, 60, 221, 228, 229, 
242, 282, 330, 732, 733, 756, 902, 1038, 1104, 1173; perre, 1028 (<OF. 
perree) ; place, 405; sardonyse, 1006; saule, 845; spyee, 938; [s]tresse, 124 
(the emendation is Gollancz's) ; trone, 835, 1051, 1055, (throne) 1113 ; vine, 
504, 521, 535. 

(g) Proper names : Marye, 425. 

1 If we adopt Gollancz's reading, At date of the day, the -e will be 
removed ; but cp. daye, 517, 541. 
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(h) Monosyllabic definite (weak) adjs.: dare, 1208 ;fyrste, 548;/urj>e, 1005; 
laste, 547, 571. 

(i) Monosyllabic strong adjs. : dene, 972; colde, 50; dere, 1183; ej>e, 1202; 
grete, 470; fer^e, 609; nerre, 233; gttj/te, 220, 844; sade, 211; scAene, 80; 
smoj>e, 6 ; iaorj>e, 100. 

(j) Plu. of monosyllabic adjs. and pps.: alk, 73, 404, 467, 545, 739, 777; 
bote, 1056 ; fele, 1114 ; none, 440 ; summe, 508. 
(k) Romance adjs.: plesaunle, 1 ; ravyste, 1088. 

(1) Advs., preps., and cnjs.: (o) Advs.: alone, 933; byfore, 172, 1110; e/Je, 
332 ; euermore, 666 ; /or)>e, 150 ; /yrre, 347; here, 399 ; t'He, 1177; more, 1190 ; 
guere, 376; \>enne, 1003. (3) Preps.: byfore, 294; by%onde, 158. (7) Cnjs.: 
fof/bre, 530. 

(m) Verbs, pres. ind.: leue, 876; oge, 552; ram, 363; stande, 514. 
(n) Verbs, pres. sjc: forbede, 379 ; forloyne, 368 ; leue, 865. 
(o) Strong prets.: swange, 1059 ; werne, 585. 

(p) Weak prets.: burde, 316; lyste, 181; sayde, 289, 602, 965; sette, 52; 
sos<e, 730. 

(q) Reduplicating prets.: hygte, 305. 
(r) Imperatives : forsake, 743. 

(s) Infinitives : aiyde, 348 ; calle, 721 ; Aaue, 928 ; klymbe, 678 ; iasfe, 956 ; 
knge, 261 ; loue, 1124 ; maie, 176 ; passe, 299, 707 ; stryke, 1125 ; ieSe, 134 ; 
temple, 903 ; We, 344 ; wende, 643 ; wryi>e, 488. 

(t) Perf. participles : (a) Strong verbs: calk, 572; /onde, 283, (fonte) 327. 
(0) Weak verbs : keste, 66. 
2. Unaccented terminations ending in a consonant. 

(a) -est : blyi>est, 1131. 

(b) -en : eoruen, 40 ; drawen, 1193 ; founden, 1203 ; Aeuen, 490 ; knawen, 
637; Men, 874 (cp. lade, 1146); reken, 5; seWen, 380; standen, 1148 
stoken, 1065 ; wroken, 375. 

(c) -eg : (a) Nouns: apocalyppeg, 996, 1020, (apocalyppce) 1008, (appoca 
lyppece) 866 ; bale$, 807 ; oarnes, 712, 1040 ; oemes, 83 ; bestes, 886 ; bonkes, 
931 ; brydde%, 93 ; clerkes, 1091 ; corounes, 451 ; corses, 857 ; cra/tes, 890 
daj/eg, 416; /eres, 1150; flauoreg, 87; flowe%, 208; forhedeg, 871; jaiej. 
1106; gemmeg, 991; glode%, 79; gyftes, 607; AoJies, 921; Awes, 90; klyffeg. 
74 ; kytheg, 1198 ; tances, 978 ; fores, 358 ; rnaydenneg, 869 ; mem&res, 458 
meres, 140 (if we adopt the reading proposed by Holthausen, Bytwen|e 
mereg || by myrch|es made), 1166; modes, 884; mydde%, 740; notes, 883 
pertes, 82, 204, 856, 1102,1112, 1212; plonlleg, 104; porcAases, 439; randeg. 
105; re30ttnes, 716 ; rokke$, 68 ; skylleg, 54 ; spyseg, 25; sferaes, 115; stones, 
997 (cp. m 2 a $ N. 2) ; sydes, 198, 218 ; syngnettes, 838 ; si/sfes, 1179 
Jwwandes, 1107; brovses, 875; vergyne%, 1099 ; OT/mes, 785; weioes, 71; wefes, 
154; wones, 917; wordes, 307; wortes, 42; u^ses, 579. (3) Advs.: anendes, 
975 ; ettes, 32. (7) Verbs : bydde%, 520 ; bygynneg, 561 ; commes, 848 ; deuyseg. 
995; dj/spieses, 455; /ares, 129; gayne%, 343; <;tades, 861; leste%, 269; tones, 
403; marres, 23; meneg, 937 ; motos, 613; passes, 753; styke%, 1186; trawes, 
295 ; urytes, 1033. 
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Note. Cp. ix 1, tenB. 227. 

(d) -ed : baptysed, 818 ; Munched, 1083 ; blysned, 1048 ; called, 273; departed, 
378 ; deuysed, 1021 ; dubbet, 97 ; endured, 476 ; eschaped, 187 ; excused, 281 ; 
fayled, 270 ; /o%ed, 127 ; fordolked, 11 ; forfeted, 619 ; iusgred, 804; Zemed, 1043; 
longed, 144 ; fyued, 776 ; meled, 589 ; passed, 428 ; payred, 246 ; poyned, 2Y1 ; 
prayed, 1192; pyhed, 1036; restored, 659; sat/d, 593; semed, 760; sparred, 
1169 ; ft/sed, 464 ; wayted, 14. 

(e) Consonant + -te, -re: enie, 849; symple, 1134; table, 1004; temple, 
1062 ; chambre, 904 ; purpre, 1016. 

(f) -e£: aposfej, 985, (appostel) 1053; gospel, 498; AaM,676; pobbel, 117; 
ydeZ, 515, 533. 

(g) -er : q/iier, 256 ; better, 341 ; bygger, 374 ; bygynner, 436 ; ceuer, 319 ; 
chylder, 714, 718 ; clypper, 802 ; co/er, 259 ; enter, 966 ; euer, 617 ; /ader, 639, 
736 ; forser, 263 ; fynger, 466 ; %der, 249 ; iasper, 1026 ; lenger, 180 ; moder, 
435 ; myryer, 850 ; nawt>er, 485, 751 ; neuer, 4, 19, 333, 367, 724, 916 ; after, 
621 ; o\>er, 449, 773 ; ouer, 318 ; saffer, 118 ; sauter, 698 ; suffer, 954 ; sj/teer, 
77; i>yder, 723, 946; wafer, 107, 122, 139, 230, 365, 647, 650, 1077, 1156. 

(h) -y : currdy, 775 ; cyty, 986, (cite) 1097, (cyte) 939 ; frely, 1155 ; glory, 
70, 171, 934 ; gostly, 185 ; heuy, 1180 ; holy, 618 ; lady, 491 ; louyly, 565 ; 
mersy, 383, (mercy) 670 ; meyny, 899, 925 ; pene, 562, (peny) 614 ; rybe, 
1007 ; synglerty, 429 ; wori>y, 616 ; viortyly, 47. 

(i) Miscellaneous : baptem, 653 (cp. ix 6) ; /era/a;, 430 ; kyndom, 445 ; 
lufsoum, 398 ; mornyng, 262 ; payment, 598 ; spyryt, 61 ; welhyn, 116 ; wor- 
scAj/jj, 394. 

XV. Seven-syllable lines. 

1. Lines which lack the initial syllable of the opening 
iambus : 

1, 27, 29, 73, 75, 89, 111, 132, 133, 145, 163, 193, 194, 195, 196 (note the 
quatrain of like verses), 202, 217, 229, 246, 257, 289, 291, 325, 353, 358 
(possibly a word has been omitted after &), 379, 388, 433, 435, 447, 469, 
471, 479, 524 (unless we accept Gollancz's emendation, I [will] you pray), 
537, 545, 558, 559, 561, 564, 569, 573, 616, 635, 638, 646, 650, 661, 699, 706, 
709, 717, 725, 755, 756, 760, 781, 807, 822, 830, 853, 859, 885, 912, 928, 961, 
963, 977, 999, 1002, 1057, 1059, 1061, 1093, 1109, 1120, 1173. 

Of seven-syllable lines as given above there are 77, or one to every 15.73 
lines. 20 of these lines begin stanzas : that is to say, in one-fifth of the 
whole number of stanzas this slight variation of the movement occurs at 
the outset. 

2. Lines which lack a syllable within the line : 

As glemande glas || burnist broun, 990. This could be read, As glem | 
ande glas | [se] || burn | ist broun, cp. glasse, 1025 ; but it seems better to 
accept Gollancz's emendation, [al] burnist broun. 
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Note. It may be added that over three hundred anapaestic feet are 
found, an average of one for every four lines. Only about forty trochaic 
feet are found. 

XVI. Alliteration (tenB. 334). 

1. Miss M. C. Thomas has rightly remarked {Sir Gawayne 
and the Green Knight, p. 6) that The Pearl is not written in 
alliterative measure. But it is prevailingly alliterative. If 
we consider only stressed syllables as alliterating with one 
another, only 387 lines, or 32 per cent., are without allitera- 
tion. The statistics of the lines showing alliteration are as 
follows : 

Alliterating 2 stressed syllables 547, 45 per cent. 

" 3 " " 192,16 " " 

" 4 " " ..... .. .. 49 4 " " 

Double, transverse, and introverted all... 37, 3 " " 

Total number of alliterating lines 825, 68 " " 

2. Double alliteration (type aabb) is found in 25 lines, e. g., 
No 6onk so 6yg J>at did me dereg, 102 ; In sauter is sayd a wrce ouerte, 593. 

3. Transverse alliteration (type abab) occurs in 2 lines : 
.Blod & water of irode wounde, 650 ; pat ay schal laste withouten retes, 956. 

4. Introverted alliteration (type abba) is found in 10 lines, 
e.g., 

Bot be water watg depe I dorst not wade, 143. Other lines are 56, 74, 287, 
290, 862, 960, 1027, 1093, 1171. 

5. Vowel alliteration occurs in only 46 lines, e. g., 261, 
310, 545. Alliteration of a vowel with h is found in about 
25 lines, e. g., 58, 210, 614, 679. 

Summary. 

1. Weak -e is elided before a vowel and usually before h, 
though sometimes preserved in the definite article. Hiatus 
of weak -e before h is rarely found. 

2. It is probable that, in general, final unstressed -e before 
consonants, as written in this poem, was not sounded ; but the 
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poet felt at liberty, in the case of many words — some occur- 
ring in stock alliterative phrases — to sound -e for the sake 
of metre. 

3. The great number of words in which final -e is written 
but unsounded, as compared with the few which sound an -e 
not written, tends to confirm the theory of Fick and Knigge 
that the copyist of the MS. spoke Sth. or SWM1. So far as -e 
is concerned, it is not necessary to suppose, as Gollancz con- 
jectures, that the dialect is artificial. 

4. Close -e is elided before a vowel or h, in me, pe, we, he, 
ne ("neque"), when the metre demands it; close -e in other 
words is rarely elided. Hiatus is frequent. 

5. Final -o is sometimes slurred before vowels, rarely before 
h. Final -y is sometimes united by synclisis with the vowel 
of the following word. 

6. In the treatment of weak -e in two successive syllables 
and of weak -e inserted between v and a strong syllable, and 
in apocope of weak -e immediately after the main stressed 
syllable, the Pearl poet agrees in general with Chaucer. 

7. In final syllables when the noun accent falls on the sylla- 
ble immediately preceding, -eg is syllabic in rather more than 
half the number of instances, and always after c, ss, s, sh, oh, 
g, and mute + liquid (as in Chaucer) ; -ed, -de of the pret. is 
usually slurred, but is always syllabic after roots ending in t 
or d; -en in the inflection of the verb and in the pp. is usually 
slurred and in other words shows a tendency to slur ; -er is 
usually slurred ; -el slurs about as often as not. 

8. In the treatment of interior unstressed -e-, the tendency 
is decidedly toward syncopation. Some instances are found 
of syncope of other vowels and of -th-, -v-, and possibly 
-wh-. 

9. Few unmistakable instances of apocope of consonants 
occur. 

10. Synizesis occurs regularly. 

11. It seems probable that weak -e before the caesura was 
not sounded. 
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12. Seventy-seven lines lack the initial syllable, of which 
twenty are found at the beginning of the stanza. 

13. Alliteration of stressed syllables is found in a little more 
than two-thirds of the whole number of lines. It appears to 
have been neither carefully sought after nor avoided. 

14. At the end of the verse -e may have been sounded up 
to a later date than when occurring in the middle of the verse. 
The final determination of the question probably rests on an 
examination of the rimes, which I intend to make and the 
results of which I hope soon to publish. 

Clark S. Northup. 



